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OUR 

CONTEMPORARY 

WORLD 


The purpose of this essay is to help clarify 
the shape and character of the contemporary 
world. Our first point, then, is to make sure we 
are all talking about the same thing. When we 
set out to speak of “the contemporary world” 
we should all agree that what we are to talk 
about is this world, our world. 

From the Old Age to the New 

This bare fact calls for serious reflection by 
Christians, for the formation and the formulation 
of Christian faith, the origins of our Church 
and its teachings, our sacred documents and 
institutions all took shape in that other, older 
world when things moved slowly on their long 
march from primitive man up to the threshold of 
the modern era. Then with a rush, the world 
threw the machine into high gear—and technology 
and science are reminding us that we are only 
just getting started. 

In that other world, which now seems so 
far away, men had serious questions to ask 
.a!nd serious things to say, as indeed they still 
have in our own age. But when they wanted to 
ask their deepest questions in that older era, 
they asked questions about God. It seems 
strange for us in our time, but it is only a 
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little more than 400 years since one man— 
Martin Luther—could disrupt the whole structure 
of society in Europe with an unconventional 
answer to the question of how God might be 
merciful. In those days when men wanted to make 
their great assertions, they did so with reference 
to God, and what they said changed human 
history. 

In our modern world, we have our deep 
questions too. I would want to suggest that funda¬ 
mentally they are the same questions which 
ancient man asked, but now we ask them with 
reference to man, not God: What is the meaning 
of life? Is there any significance to my job? 
How can we build a secure society? And there 
are statements made by men in our times which 
shake the world as much as did the statements 
of a 16th Century monk, only now they are state¬ 
ments about man: We Asians will no longer be 
a colonial people; we Negroes will no longer ac¬ 
cept being less than full persons; we Communists 
will rule the world. You will never again, ap¬ 
parently, shake the world with a God-statement 
or a God-question, but statements and questions 
about man serve the same function. Our modern 
world has apparently decided to do its really 
serious talking as a conversation about man, 
rather than about God. 


I. AN INDUSTRIALIZED WORLD 


So our focus is on this world of man. And 
as we look at it today, it might be summed up 
in one word: industrialization. He who would 
try to describe this world we live in or any 
significant segment of it apart from the fact of 
industrialization is simply not talking about this 
world. The word “industrialization” is not meant 
in an exclusive, but rather in an inclusive, sense. 
The technological revolution is one part of this. 
The development of our great urban areas is 
another. The rise of the nation state, and more 
particularly the new nationalism of the Asian 
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and African peoples, is another aspect, as is the 
more recent stage of national interdependence. 
Certainly the development of the scientific ex¬ 
ploration of things is a marked feature of the 
modern era. But the single term, industriali¬ 
zation, may be taken as the name for this whole 
movement, marked by the machine, the city, 
world trade, concern with the standard of living, 
the laboratory and modern scientific warfare, 
all of which places us in a very different set of 
circumstances from those of the Apostles, the 
framers of the Nicene Creed, and the translators 
of the King James Version of the Bible. We do 
well, as Christians, to recognize that we live in 
a new era of human history, and that we must 
learn to look this modern world in the face and 
discern its character. . It has changed and is 
still changing so rapidly that we are constantly - 
making the mistake of trying to describe today’s 
fact in yesterday’s terms and to apply the answers 
of yesterday to the questions of today. Little 
wonder if we make no sense to others, or even 
to ourselves, when we think, talk and act in this 
anachronistic way. 


The Emerging Peoples 

Nowhere is this anachronism which afflicts 
modern men more evident than in the way in 
which we speak of that great new fact of our time, 
the revolution of the peoples of Asia and Africa, 
their drastic reaction to their colonial past and 
their thirst for rapid industrialization. We in the 
West, the Communists in the East, and the peoples 
of these underdeveloped areas are all talking 
about national independence. But that is the 
language of 200 years ago. There is in fact no 
such thing as national independence any more. 
There is no such thing as a purely internal affair 
for any nation. A strike in Brussels, a group of 
Negro students sitting down at dime-store counters 
in Tennessee, the arrest and murder of a politician 
by his local rivals in a small Congo town—these 
are all matters which have their repercussions 
around the world. 
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This has nothing to do with what we want, 
or whether we are or are not “internationalists”. 
It has nothing to do with our political sympathies 
_ or preferences. It is simply a fact—one of the 
results of industrialization, a process which is 
only beginning to make itself felt in our world. 
In an industrial world, even more in the world 
of total industrialization toward which we are 
moving, there is no isolation possible, except in 
death. If we live, we are caught up in the world 
market and the interaction of the myriad parts 
of the whole. National independence was a reality 
in its day. As a hard fact of the modern world, 
we must see that it is now only a myth—useful 
for the demagogue, but hardly serving to describe 
things as they are. 

The City 

Because the older world is not so far behind 
us, we often long for the old ways and feel un¬ 
comfortable in our new situation. We like to 
think of life as it was in the small town, in rural 
familial society. But the small town is disap¬ 
pearing. We talk about the “breakdown of com¬ 
munity” in our great urban centers, as though 
that were the problem. But there has been no 
breakdown of community in the city, because the 
city never was a community in the same way that 
the village was. The city is a product of in¬ 
dustrialization, and we are only beginning to 
realize the dimensions of this product. It is not 
based on community, and it never was. It is 
based on industry, on the factory and on all the 
products and by-products of the factory. In the 
factory, one does not ordinarily employ a family. 
One hires a worker. Whether a worker has a 
family or not has nothing to do with his role in 
the factory. To go looking for community on the 
pattern of the village community is to search for 
orchids bn a glacier. If the word “community” 
can be used at all, it has its own new forms in 
our great industrial urban areas, and its new 
forms are themselves parts of industrialization. 
There is the community of work, in the form of 
a corporation, a professional society, or a labor 
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union. It is not residential at all, and the fact 
that American families move from one house to 
another on the average of once in every five 
years is a sign of this. 

This being a fact of this new world of ours, 
it is not surprising that the churches, continuing 
to operate on a residential pattern—the parish, 
which was made to order for village life—have 
been losing steadily in the cities. The wonder 
is that they have managed to survive at all. As 
industrialization begins in our own time to really 
start moving, we can expect to see the gradual 
extinction of the city parish, for by its very 
structure it is almost totally irrelevant to the 
modern industrial city. Or else, if it survives, 
it will do so only because it can be transformed 
in such a way as to prove adaptable to the 
environment in which it must live: the industrial 
urban area. 

The New Family 

Industrialization, which has created the 
great urban area and made the village obsolete, 
has also had an impact on the family. We who 
are still near to the point at which our world 
shifted out of low gear and began assuming 
speeds to which we are not accustomed, look 
back with some nostalgia to the familial patterns 
of yesteryear. But today, it is a rare man who 
lives in the town where his grandparents are 
buried, and the older pattern of family identity 
has been replaced by the basic, mobile unit of 
parents and young children. When the children 
leave for college, they are off on the way to 
starting their own mobile unit. What has been 
called “the extended family” of aunts, uncles, 
grandparents, cousins, is no longer a real entity. 
The unit which has substance in our world of 
today is now “the intensive family” of a couple 
and their young children. 

This new family is itself a function of 
industrialism. It moves about the country at the 
explicit or implicit demand of industrial work 
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needs, and even the matter of the place of res¬ 
idence in any given city is a function of income 
from the job. Admittedly, many jobs are not 
specifically in industry, but industry is the prime 
mover in determining urban and suburban growth, 
which affects everyone from school teachers tc 
door-to-door salesmen. The dominant influence 
of industrialization on family life, therefore, can 
be stated as the deepest and most far-reaching 
aspect of our contemporary world. 

Fifty years is not such a long time. Yet, 
fifty years ago the automobile was only just 
coming in and the possibilities of aviation were 
seen by only a few daring souls. The industrial 
revolution has been at work for two centuries, 
but it has been picking up speed at a tremendous 
rate since the beginning of the Twentieth Century. 
The result for us who stand so close to the period 
when our world shifted into high gear, so to 
speak, is that we have difficulty keeping up with 
changes, as has been indicated already. It is 
not surprising, then, that we try to call “Stop!”, 
or that we try to pretend the changes have not 
come about, or that we succumb to the tempta¬ 
tion to think in today's situation with the patterns 
appropriate to yesterday's conditions. Because 
today is not yesterday, these efforts are vain and 
lead to confusion and frustration, and while we 
may and must sympathize with every attempt to 
go on living in the past, we would be fools if we 
did not try to see how this makes our task of 
dealing with problems in our contemporary world 
more difficult. 

Race Relations 

This difficulty shows up today painfully in 
the area of interracial relations. The world as 
we knew it and as it used to be was a world of 
racial separation and clear racial identity. Those 
who worked for justice did so in these terms, 
and efforts were made by some to gain certain 
additional rights and privileges, which the white 
man enjoyed, for the Negro too. In such a world, 
the form of resistance to such efforts took the 
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|form of asking, How much more do they want? 
Haven't they got enough? 

j . But industrialization must, in the last anal- 
lysis, ignore the question of the color of a man's 
skin. For the industrial process, skin color is 
no more significant than hair color. And whether 
we like it or not, the result of industrialization 
has been to make all the clear distinctions fuzzy. 
The change can be seen clearly in the contrast 
between many university students today and their 
parents. The Negro students who have been 
engaging in sit-ins of one sort or another have 
no share in the attitude of their parents of trying 
to win another right or privilege for themselves 
in a white man's world. They or their oldest 
brothers, in some cases their parents, fought 
in World War II. Now that the basic tax in 
America is on income, the Negro today pays his 
share of the tax burden along with everyone else. 
So he has come to feel that this country is his. 
It was his war, and it's his government. 


One aspect of this which is of special in¬ 
terest to Christians is the fact that, while there 
has been a little talk of holding “kneel-ins" in 
the Churches, there has been very little action 
in this area. If the problem is set in the larger 
context of industrialization, the reason for this 
becomes clear: the parish church is not a sig- 
aificant entity in industrial society. The lack 
of “kneel-ins" appears to be more an estimation 
Df the unimportance of the Church than a sign 
of the high respect in which the Church is held 
in our society. 

Finally, the racial aspect of industrialization 
is seen in the international impact of the problem. 
The tendency of the Negro and colored nations 
to line up together is a sobering fact for the 
European and North American nations. The 
prospect of a global conflict on racial lines is 
hardly a happy thought. But what has been going 
on in the student movement in our own country 
is also at work throughout the world. The 
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nations of Africa and Asia simply will not accepi 
the patterns of thought and behavior which theii 
parents and grandparents accepted, and the ques¬ 
tion of their taking a hand in settling the “in¬ 
ternal” tensions of a nation such as the Unior 
of South Africa is quite possibly only a matter 
of time. 

New Patterns in Industry 

One meets a parallel conflict of old patterns 
and new realities in more direct relationship 
with the actual processes of industry. Again, 
the conflicts arise in large measure by trying to 
think in the present with the thoughts of the past. 
We like to talk in our society about the rugged 
individual and unlimited opportunity. We like to 
think of a Henry Ford as the model of industrial 
leadership. Yet it seems likely that Henry Ford, 
were he still alive and young, would not last long 
in the Ford Motor Company of today, where a new 
concept of management has changed the whole 
character of operations. And in labor union 
circles, one finds this same harking back to the 
good old days of the sit-down strike, which is 
just as foreign to present union operations. In 
a world of complex, interrelated industry, we 
long for the older, simpler days. But those 
old days are behind us. And we have found that 
it can be very expensive to sit on the side lines 
and let labor and management fight it out, when 
the stalemate happens to close down almost the 
whole steel industry. And whether we like it or 
not, the fact of the change both for management 
and labor can be illustrated by the attitude of 
many, maybe even most, students today, who ask 
a prospective employer about the pension plan 
before they ask about the opportunities for ad¬ 
vancement, who show greater interest in the 
retirement age than enthusiasm for the rough- 
and-tumble of the years that lie between. These 
young men are simply speaking the language of 
a new industrialization—and whether we approve 
or not, we would do well to see the situation at 
least as accurately as they do, however we might 
choose to come to terms with it. 
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II. A PRAGMATIC AGE 


We have looked briefly at only a few of the 
ways in which the drive towards total industriali¬ 
zation has speeded up in our time and is changing 
the character of human life: a primary concern 
with this world rather than the next; and tendency 
to express itself at the deepest level in terms 
of man, rather than in terms of God; the shift 
from rural to urban life; the narrowing of the 
family to its basic form of parents and children, 
with no wider connections of significance; the 
racial problem; the changing patterns of industry 
and labor. Finally, because it affects all of these 
and also our understanding of Christian faith, we 
must look for a moment at the way in which our 
thinking itself has been and is being changed by 
industrialization. 

If there is one common denominator of our 
thinking in an industrial age, it is its pragmatic 
character. In industry our first concern is, Will 
it work? And the test which is always final is 
this test of usefulness. It is not surprising, 
then, to see a recent emphasis in philosophy that 
cuts closer to where we all live than that which 
we usually associate with the work of philosophers. 
The new trend in philosophy, simply put, is to 
take to any and every problem and question this 
same sort of pragmatic test. If we are concerned 
about the meaning of a sentence or a word or an 
expression, we are told that the meaning is nothing 
more nor less than its use. 

When this method of thinking is applied to 
religious statements, the question of meaning gets 
a new twist. Such a philosophy is not concerned to 
wrestle with the question of whether or not *‘God” 
jexists. Rather it is concerned with whether we are 
really saying anything if we say, “I believe in 
bod.” It wants to know what we intend to accom¬ 
plish or indicate when we make such a statement, 
bid we mean, This world doesn’t matter, and I 
ake no stand on any immediate issues, for what 
jeally counts is literally “out of this world”? 



Or did we mean, This situation is unjust and I go 
on record that this man's fight is my fight too 
and I will stand by him in this situation? Well, 
the meaning depends on the use, and the use 
can be seen only in the context. But this sort of 
thinking clearly brings us back to our starting 
point. When we talk about use, usefulness, and 
whether or not something works, we are talking 
the language of industrialization, the language of 
this world. This kind of thinking ties in directly 
with the this-worldliness which characterizes 
modern life. It places us squarely in the realm 
of man. 

Worldly Faith 

Now this is not something which should upset 
us as Christians. Our most basic conviction as 
Christians is that the Word of God became flesh 
for our good—that God's Word, God's whole plan 
and purpose and his mighty acts for men are to 
be found in the form of the man Jesus Christ. 
In pragmatic terms, if this means anything in 
any context, it surely means that since God has 
shown us in Jesus Christ that the things of this 
world and the realm of man and his life and 
actions are God's most ultimate concerns, then 
we are to take the world of men and human actions 
as our ultimate area of concern. It means that 
we take our stand as men who know no higher 
concern than man, every man, and that we are 
glad to be very this-worldly, for Christ's sake. 

To place one's highest interest in man is to 
be a humanist. But God's humanism gives us 
a definition of man that controls and empowers 
our humanism. That definition or standard is 
the man Jesus Christ, and if we are concerned 
for human freedom, then we must mean by that 
the sort of freedom which characterized the man 
Jesus. If we are concerned with our neighbor, 
then the love for the neighbor we are talking 
about is defined by the action of this one mar 
who died for his enemies. If we don't meai 
that, then what earthly meaning could there b< 
to our asser4ion> tral/this man Jesus is the Wort 
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of God? And if it has no earthly meaning, but 
only a heavenly one, then we had better give up 
any thought of being both Christians and men who 
are responsibly involved in our modern industrial 
world. But the message of the Apostles and the 
witness of the saints is that this is exactly the 
earthly meaning of our faith. We do well, 
therefore, to open our eyes and look with care 
and interest at the shape and character of this 
contemporary world. When we think and act 
and speak as Christians, we may and should 
do so in a way that makes it clear that we know 
this world of which and in which we speak and 
live, and that it is for just this sort of prag¬ 
matic, industrial world that there is pragmatic 
and powerful good news. 
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